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Music Teachers' National Association 

Gleanings from the Recent Pittsburgh Meeting. 



As was anticipated in the articles 
in the November issue of this Bulle- 
tin the Christmas meeting of the M. 
T. N. A. brought forth much ma- 
terial of interest to music supervis- 
ors. In order to make the proceed- 
ings of the greatest value the Asso- 
ciation begins printing them at once 
so that by about a month after the 
closing session they are available 
for distribution. Any music teacher 
who is desirous of building up a 
working library can scarcely make a 
wiser move than sending at once to 
Waldo S. Pratt, editor M. T. N. A., 
Hartford, Conn., $1.60 for a copy of 
the 1914 proceedings, the ninth in 
the series. 

From the wealth of material pre- 
sented mention will here be made 
only of discussions particularly in- 
teresting to our readers. The presi- 
dent's address, by Charles H. Farns- 
worth, of Teachers College, N. Y. 
City on "The Will to Practice'' was 
a most scholarly and helpful discus- 
sion of a problem which concerns all 
teachers — how to get pupils to work 
most valuably by themselves. Two 
modes of procedure were illustrated. 
First, where the motive for the work 
was external to what was being done, 
and second, where the motive grew 
out of an intelligent interest in the 
work itself. This was the stage in 
which the will to practice had op- 
portunity for free expression. The 
point of the paper was not the drop- 
ping of drill, but by proper selection 
of material for drill to develop the 
will in practice; that instead of be- 



coming a mechanical exercise in 
which the higher mental faculties 
seemed to be sacrificed for the lowe>* 
mechanical ones, the very highest 
form of activity in study should be 
realized. 

Paul Stoeving, who after several 
years of class violin teaching in Lon- 
don, England, lias come to New 
York City to institute the work here, 
gave a most illuminating and stimu- 
lating talk on the possibilities of a 
much greater use of the violin. He 
described the work of the English 
organization, the National Union of 
School Orchestras, which in the ten 
years of its existence has so vigor- 
ously taught violin in classes of from 
20 to 25 children at a charge of ten 
cents per pupil, that in England 
today approximately 200,000 school 
children play the violin. "The mu- 
sic-making movement in the home 
has been wanting, and in this fact 
lies the real significance of the school 
orchestra and its beneficial influ- 
ence in the future," said Prof. Stoev- 
ing. "The school orchestra move- 
ment does not stop at inculcating in 
a younger generation a love of mu- 
sic and catering to it ; it actuates and 
educates something for that love to 
realize and it leads others to an ap- 
preciation of music'." 

Speaking of the importance of mu- 
sic appreciation as a part of every 
one's education, Roy D. Welch, of 
Smith College, said : "In schools and 
colleges where some systematic divi- 
sion is made of the student's time, 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
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standard masterpieces of music lit- 
erature, some knowledge of the art 
impulse and its relation to human 
affairs, and the ability to express, 
with tolerable coherence, a sound 
opinion on musical matters, should 
be reckoned indispensable require- 
ments for graduation." 

Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, 
Conn., in a comprehensive and judi- 
cial survey dealt with the perplexing 
problems of Standardization. Every 
state organiation that is considering 
this question in any of its phases 
should obtain a copy of this sane re- 
view, which must be read in its en- 
tirety for a correct understanding of 
his conclusions. In brief, however, 
it may be stated that Prof. Pratt be- 
lieves there is much work which 
must precede attempts to fix the sta- 
tus of music teachers by legislation, 
that at present the creating of an 
enlightened public sentiment regard- 
ing the mission of music and the ne- 



cessity of adequate preparation for 
teaching it is more important than 
the framing of laws. 

In developing the topic, "Music 
Extension, What and By Whom?" 
Peter W. Dykema, of the University 
of Wisconsin, stressed the impor- 
tance of actual participation in the 
producing of music in addition to 
mere listening to it, and urged the 
creation of the office of city musician 
as a means of having the music of 
the community as a whole properly 
attended to. 

The round table devoted to public 
school music discussed the topics 
of credits for private music work 
and school orchestras. Much that 
was suggestive on these two lines 
was presented by Will Earhart, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Edward B. 
Birge, Calvin B. Cady, Arthur Bel- 
lingham, and othrs. Both of these 
topics will be continued at the Su- 
pervisors' Conference in March. 



Presentation of Material 5 

by W. Otto Miessner, Milwaukee, Wis. 



In presenting musical material to 
children, and in the development of 
their musical experience from the im- 
itative rote song stage, to the point 
of intelligent, thought-expressive, 
sight reading of new songs from no- 
tation, the pedagogical steps will be 
very similar to those used in modern 
approved methods of teaching lan- 
guage-reading. As one leading edu- 
cator has expressed it, "The mater- 
ials differ but the methods are essen- 
tially the same." 



•Extract from an address on Modern Ped- 
agogy Applied to Music delivered at meeting 
of Wisconsin State Teachers' Association 
Nov. 1914. 



SIX PEDAGOGICAL STEPS 

First Step : Teaching of rote and 
observation songs for musical exper- 
ience and oral expression. 

Second Step: Concentrating at- 
tention upon the purely musical as- 
pects of the song by singing with 
"loo" or some other neutral syllable. 
The observation of phrase repetition 
in songs as a fundamental principle. 

Third Step: Application of the 
so-fa-syllables to the songs learned by 
imitation as a final stanza. 

Fourth Step: Observation of 
motives and figures. Definite ear 
training, developing a vocabulary of 



